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Abatr*ot  of 

PUTTINO  TACTICAL  BACK  INTO  THIATBB  AIBLIKT 

Th«  ono*  ol*4r  dlatinotiona  b*lw«4n  Mtr4t«fio  And 
tAotioAl  Airlift  lA  bAdoming  inorAAAin|iy  mor#  oioudAd.  Th# 
ThAAtAr  CZNCa  apa  conoArntd  ovap  ihA  PAAdiriAAA  of  IhAAtAf 
Airlift  to  mAAt  thAir  thAAtor  nAAdg.  ThlA  t6|AthAr  with  thA 
AddAd  AmphAfiA  on  unity  of  oommAnd  oroAtAd  by  thA 
CtoldwAtArA-Niohol A  Aflt  of  lOBO  lA  oPAAtini  A  frowing  doflro 
by  tbA  ThAAt^r  CMICa  to  rAAoqulro  ooMiund  of  thAAtor  Airlift 
from  thA  MllltApy  Airlift  COAUAAnd  (MAC).  1  AMplAln  why 
tAotioAl  And  AtrAtAgio  Airlift  WAPA  oonAOlidAtAd  into  MAC 
And  outlinA  thA  ThAAtAr  Airlift  MAnAgor  (TAM)  •ytiAn>  Miih 
thAt  AA  bAckground  1  Ahow  how  tACtiCAi  Airlift  hiA  bAtn 
AAAimiiAtAd  by  thA  AtrAtAgio  mlAfton  diluting  thA  tmphAflf 
on  tActicAl  Airlift  And  how  thiA  ia  oAUAirig  (ionoorn  for 
MAC ' A  r AApOnA ) VAnOAA  to  thA  thAAtAP  Airlift  noAdi  ThA 
PAPAP  C'OncludAA  thA  bAPAfltA  of  thA  AinglA  monAgAP  oonoApt 
outwAigh  thA  dupliOAtion  of  AffortA  which  will  PAAult  from 
PAturning  oommAnd  to  th«  ThAAtAP  CINC,  A  numbAp  of 
r AoommAndAt i onA  apa  modA  including  a  ohongA  in  policy  by  the 
Air  KoPCA  to  PAAmphAAlKA  thA  dlAtlnOt  diffAPAriOAA  hAtWAAn 
atr«tA|ic  And  t«otinAl  Airlift  4, 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


As  a  result  of  the  Ooldwaters-Nlchols  Act  of  1966  and  the 
emphasis  on  unity  of  command  and  Joint  operations,  the  debate 
over  owmershlp  of  theater  airlift  has  again  been  opened.  1  The 
discussion  Is  resurfacing  old  arguments  over  the  organization  and 
responsiveness  of  theater  airlift.  As  a  quick  reminder,  theater 
airlift  IS  designed  for  resupply,  troop  movement,  and  airborne 
operations  within  a  theater,  while  strategic  airlift  is  for 
operations  between  theaters.  Over  the  course  of  the  past  40 
years  the  US  has  been  on  a  evolutionary  process  of  consolidating 
its  airlift  assets  into  a  single  command  that  today  is  called  the 
Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC).  In  1974  theater  airlift  assets 
were  consolidated  into  MAC  and  in  1976  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
made  MAC  a  specified  command.  By  doing  so  unity  of  command  in 
the  theater  was  broken  as  airlift  assets  were  no  longer  under  the 
command  of  the  Theater  CINC.  Issues  over  organization  of  forces, 
responsiveness  to  priorities  and  airlift  funding  have 
re-energized  a  call  for  the  theater  airlift  to  again  be  under  the 
command  of  the  Unified  CINC. 

The  evolutionary  process  resulting  in  the  consolidation  of 
airlift  has  taken  place  along  side  the  changing  capabilities  of 
aircraft,  emphasis  on  the  similarities  between  the  strategic  and 
theater  mission,  and  the  recognition  of  airlift  as  a  vital,  but 
limited  resource  Important  to  national  policy  Implementation. 
Further,  airlift  is  a  ‘system"  of  Interlocking  parts  which  is 
more  efficient  when  organized  to  provide  rapid,  and  responsive 
common  user  transportation.  In  other  terms,  the  driving  argument 
Dehind  consolidation  has  been  the  answer  to  the  following 
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question:  why  should  each  service,  operational  commander,  or 

agency  husband  its  own  airlift  transportation  assets  when  one 
organization,  trained,  equlppea  and  specialized  In  the  business 
of  airlift  can  provide  efficient  and  coat  effective  airlift 
services  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  as  a  whole? 

With  the  unity  of  command  becoming  a  greater  Issue,  this 
question  Is  being  reexamined.  It  may  Just  turn  out  that  unity  of 
command  is  more  Important  than  unity  of  effort. 

The  questions  I  want  to  explore  with  this  paper  are:  Is 
the  current  theater  airlift  system  being  responsive  to  the 
theater  CINC,  and  If  not,  will  decentralizing  command  of  the 
theater  airlift  assets  be  the  right  answer?  To  begin  to  answer 
these  two  vital  Issues  first,  1  will  provide  the  background  to 
the  development  of  airlift  doctrine,  secondly  how  the  current 
theater  airlift  system  la  Integrated  Into  the  theater 
organization,  and  lastly  at  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  solve 
the  1  a  sue  . 
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CHAPTER  II 
AIRLIFT  DOCTRINE 

The  development  of  airlift  doctrine  has  been  an 

evolutionary  proceae ,  much  like  Air  Force  doctrine  ee  a  whole. 

As  early  as  1025  the  value  of  air  transport  in  a  military  role 

wee  formini;  as  early  advocates  of  air  power  such  as  Major  Henry 

H.  *Hap'  Arnold  participated  in  early  teats  of  the  airplanes' 

role  in  air  transport.  His  early  involvement  in  these 

examinations  probably  lad  to  Major  Qeneral  Arnold  In  1041  to  say; 

‘Any  nation  in  building  an  air  force  cannot  think  of 
its  fighting  planes  alone.  This  air  transport  service 
for  troops,  supplies,  ambulances  and  medical  service 
and  for  the  transport  of  artillery  and  heavy  equipment 
is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  maintenance  of  any 
efficient  fighting  force  in  the  field.  The  speed  of 
modern  mechanized  forces  makes  it  distinctly  advisable 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  their  supply  columns  and 
ag  encles  travel  through  the  air.*  ] 

Such  was  the  recognition  of  the  airplane's  utility  in  a  transport 

role  providing  range,  speed,  and  floxibllity  an  undisputed 

truth  which  today  has  resulted  in  an  ever  growing  demand  for 

airlift. 

Although  the  military  recognized  the  usefulness  of  the 
transport  airplane  it  entered  World  War  II  woefully  lacking  in 
transport  aircraft.  In  fact,  it  was  the  civil  carriers  who 
provided  the  early  transport  capability  both  in  airplanes  and 
training  air  crews.  3  It  was  believed.  If  necessary,  available 
civilian  airplanes  would  provide  the  military  with  off  the  shelf 
aircraft  to  fulfill  transports 1 1  on  needs.  However  It  was  soon 
recognized  that  although  helpful,  civilian  airplanes  were  not 
designed  to  undertake  the  specialized  military  tasks.  The  same 
holds  true  today,  especially  for  the  tactical  airlift  mission 
where  aircralt  require  special  equipment  and  handling 
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capAbilitltfl  to  op«rat«  in  to  and  out  of  ramota  alrllalda  and 
parform  a  variety  of  apaclallzed  taaka. 

As  WWI I  progresaad,  a  large  number  of  transport  services 

developed  in  the  individual  theaters.  Each  had  its  own 

particular  mission  designed  to  meet  that  theaters  particular 

needs  and  did  not  necessarily  contribute  to  the  whole.  4  As  a 

result  the  Air  Transport  Command  (ATC)  was  formed  to  provide 

centralized  organization,  and  command  and  control  of  intertheater 

airlift  operations.  The  theater  airlift  was  organized  under  the 

Troop  Carrier  Command  (TCC) ,  but  In  the  theater  it  was  under  the 

command  of  the  Theater  CINC.  One  impetus  behind  formation  of  ATC 

was  to  prevent  the  theater  commanders  from  rerouting  Intertheater 

airlift  assets  for  intertheater  missions.  For  this  reason  ATC ’ 3 

mission  was  clearly  delineated  as: 

'The  Air  Transport  Command,  Army  Air  Forces,  is  the  War 
Department  agency  for  the  transportation  by  air  of 
personnel,  material,  and  mall.  Aircraft  and  crews 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  air  transportation  and 
ferrying  services  will  not  be  diverted  from  such 
operation  by  commanders  concerned  except  In  cases 
requiring  that  such  operations  be  delayed  until 
security  will  permit  resumption  of  operations.'  9 

World  War  11  proved  to  be  a  watershed  for  airlift  by  making 
Its  mark  on  military  operations.  It  became  recognized  as  a  vital 
element  of  airpower  and  gained  the  trust  of  senior  leadership. 
Most  important  it  was  recognized  that  'strategic  airlift  is 
separate  from  troop  carrier  /iVlatlon.  However,  In  unique 
circums tances ,  strategic  airlift  may  perform  combat  supply  by 
air,  both  air  landing  and  air  dropping,  but  again  only  upon 
agreement  of  all  concerned.'  0  On  the  flip  side,  theater  airlift 
also  could  perform  strategic  like  missions  of  supply  on  regular 
routes.  These  similarities  clouded  the  distinction  between  these 
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two  miaalons,  providing  compuialon  In  tha  anaulng  yaara  to 
examine  theee  two  mlealona  for  llcatlon  of  affort  and 
economies  of  resources. 

With  the  creation  Air  Force  In  1947,  and  tha 

post-war  demobilization,  airlift  saw  much  turbulence  and  constant 
review  with  p*  •  .rui a  to  achieve  efficiency  in  operations. 
Repeatedly  documented  was  duplication  In  effort  by  the  separate 
service’s  airlift  transportation  systems.  For  this  reason  In  1948 
ATC  and  the  Navy's  Air  Transport  service  were  combined  into  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  (MATS) ,  later  to  become  the  MAC. 
Theater  airlift  remained  under  the  command  of  the  Theater  CINC 
with  the  forces  provided  by  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC) . 

The  Army  also  retained  and  expanded  Its  own  fixed  wing 
organic  transport  up  until  Vietnam.  In  the  years  before  Vietnam 
and  during  Vietnam  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  each  had  been 
developing  Its  own  airlift  capability.  However,  'Through  a 
series  of  Army-Air  Force  agreements  reached  during  the  19508,  the 
Air  Force  had  become  responsible  for  conducting  strategic  and 
tactical  airlift  operations.  Tactical  Airlift  was  the  mainstay 
of  the  Army's  maneuver  capability  in  Vietnam,  but  the  Army  still 
possessed  a  number  of  small,  flxed-wlng  aircraft  capable  of 
carrying  troops  and  supplies  to  combat  zones.'  7  These  aircraft 
were  the  C-7  Carabou  and  the  C-123  Provider.  The  wide  dispersion 
oi  operating  areas  together  with  their  remoteness  created  by 
Vietnam’s  jungle  terrain  put  heavy  burdens  on  tactical  airlift  to 
maintain  air  lines  of  communication  (ALOCs) . 

In  Vietnam  the  duplication  of  these  systems  was  seen  as 
inefficient.  Additionally,  confusion  began  to  arise  over 
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d€Conf 1 Ictlon  and  airlift  mlasion  aaalgnment.  Tha  Army  almllarly 
was  concerned  over  the  growing  Air  Force  helicopter  force  which 
had  become  their  primary  organic  transportation  asset  next  to  the 
truck.  What  transcribed  was  an  agreement  between  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Army  in  ld66  wherein  the  Army  relinquished  Its  claim  to 
all  flxed-wlng  aircraft  designed  for  transport  and  In  return  the 
Air  Force  gave  up  Its  helicopters  except  those  for  search  and 
rescue  and  special  air  warfare.  What  is  more  important  the  Air 
Force  agreed  to  confer  with  the  Army  on  the  characteristics  of 
future  airlift  aircraft  to  ensure  Interoperability  with  Army 
supply,  resupply,  and  troop  movement  functions.  8  With  this 
agreement  the  Air  Force  was  inextricably  linked  to  supporting  the 
Army's  tactical  airlift  needs. 

The  airlift  requirements  in  Vietnam  grew  to  che  point  where 
the  Air  Force  set  up  a  separate  dedicated  airlift  command  and 
control  structure.  The  834th  Air  Division  reported  to  7th  Air 
Force,  and  had  sole  responsibility  for  airlift  control  within 
Vietnam.  This  was  counter  to  policy  of  having  a  single  command 
and  control  for  all  strike  and  theater  air.  However,  the  system 
proved  successful  and  set  the  precedent  for  the  Theater  Airlift 
Manager  Concept  which  we  use  today,  fi  The  C-130  aircraft  was 
introduced  at  this  time  and  proved  successful  In  the  operating 
the  Air  Lines  of  Communication  (ALOC)  for  logistics  In  the 
theater.  However,  because  the  aircraft  were  being  flown  more  in 
this  role  many  similarities  were  being  drawn  between  the 
strategic  and  tactical  mission  especially  in  the  Support  areas. 
Duplication  was  found  in  the  aerial  ports  where  separate  support 
elements  were  operating  on  the  same  field,  one  for  theater 
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airlift  and  the  other  operated  by  MATS  in  support  of  the 
strategic  mission.  This  overlap  in  mission  was  brought  out  In 
the  Project  CORONA  HARVEST  In  the  early  19708. 

Project  CORONA  HARVEST,  was  'a  systematic  effort  to  gather 
and  evaluate  evidence  from  Southeast  Asia.*  10  Two  controversial 
issues  were  reviewed;  separate  management  functions  for  airlift 
and  the  'long-standing  division  of  the  nation's  tactical  and 
strategic  airlift  forces  among  separate  commands.*  The  study 
found,  'the  separate  tactical  and  strategic  airlift  management 
organizations  had  duplicated  command,  aerial  port  and  support 
elements.*  and  recommended  ‘that  steps  be  taken  to  achieve  a 
single  airlift  command  as  soon  as  possible.*  11  Further,  the 
study  validated  the  need  for  a  dedicated  airlift  management 
system  independent  of  the  strike  forces.  Needless  to  say  TAG 
opposed  combining  the  two  systems  under  one  command.  TAC  was 
concerned  that  combining  TAC  airlift  resources  with  the 
'strategic  airlift  units  would  diminish  the  tactical  orientation 
of  the  force.*  1}  Historically  tactical  airlift  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  ground  forces.  By  consolidating  these  forces 

into  a  common  user  system  it  was  believed  this  bond  would  be 
diluted. 

The  arguments  were  strong  on  both  sides.  However,  the 
■proponents  promised  it  would  save  manpower  and  money,  increase 
efficiency,  provide  theater  commanders  with  greater  flexibility 
in  meeting  airlift  requirements  and  accelerate  and  simplify  the 
augmentation  of  tactical  and  strategic  airlift  In  support  of  each 
other.'  13  The  proponents  believed  a  synergistic  effect  could  be 
achieved  by  combining  the  two  forces.  That  la,  the  sum  airlift 
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would  be  greater  than  the  separate  parts . 

Problems  oi  mobilizing  the  European  theater  C-130  assets 
to  support  the  resupply  of  Israel  during  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of 
1973,  called  Nickel  Grass,  demonstrated  the  oeflclenclea  of 
having  the  tactical  and  strategic  airlift  operated  by  two 
separate  command  structures.  It  took  seven  days  to  coordinate 
twelve  C-1308  from  EUCOM  for  dedication  tc  MAC  for  use  In 
operation.  M  It  was  becoming  more  evident  ‘a  consolidated 
airlift  force  could  implement  a  standard  systems  for  all 
airlift.'  IJ  As  such  the  dlsorepanoles  in  airlift  command  and 
control  highlighted  by  Nickel  Grass  were  powerful  arguments  to 
combine  the  Tactical  and  Strategic  airlift  assets  Into  one 
command . 

Further  pressure  came  from  the  realities  of  a  post-war 
military  needing  to  trim  cost  and  streamline  operations. 

Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schelesinger  calling  upon  the 
findings  of  CORONA  HARVEST  and  his  desire  to  make  the  services 
more  interdependent,  instructed  the  services  to  'consolidate  in 
FY  76  all  strategic  and  tactical  airlift  under  MAC  as  a  single 
manager  which  will  be  designated  as  a  specified  command  for 

Airlift,’  16  (For  a  listing  ol  MAC  gained  units  Iroi  UC  see 
appendix  1)  This  included  Navy  and  Marine  assets  as  well  except 

for  special  tasks  such  as  the  Marine’s  refueling  KC-130s  and  the 
Navy’s  Carrier  Onboard  Deliver  Operation.-  (CODO)  .  As  the 
directives  were  being  put  into  action  TAC  and  the  other  services 
voiced  concern  about  MAC  ’  s  responelvenesj^  to  their  future  airlift 
needs.  The  Secretary  "promised  that  the  DOD  was  taking  a 
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c&p*ful ,  dellbcPAt*  Appro4ch  to  ImplAmentlng  th*  Airlift 
consol  Idatlor.  to  ensure  that  there  will  be  no  loss  In  airlift 
service  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.*  17  The  Comsiander  of 
TAG.  General  Robert  J.  Dixcn.  was  assured  by  then  Commander  of 
MAC,  General  P.  K.  Carlton,  that  he  would  place  heavy  emphasis  on 
preserving  the  image  of  tactical  airlift.  As  we  will  see  this  is 
true,  however,  through  the  years  the  assimilation  of  the  taotloal 
airlift  force  has  been  consumed  by  the  strategic  mind  set. 

With  this  history  behind  us  we  oar',  conclude  three  things. 
First,  there  has  been  a  distinct  difference  between,  what  we  call 
today,  Intertheater  and  intratheater  mission.  Intertheater 
airlift  was  born  from  the  troop  carrier  units  of  WWII  and  have 
been  inextricably  linked  to  the  operation  of  ground  forces. 
Intertheater  airlift  is  strategic  in  nature  and  has  been  mainly 
concerned  with  the  deployment  of  forces.  Secondly  the 
similarities  between  these  missions,  especially  in  the  support 
areas  has  brought  pressure  to  bear  to  recognize  an  economy  of 
effort  through  consolidation  under  a  single  command  structure 
Third,  and  last,  the  recognition  that  airlift  is  a  system 
comprised  of  many  elements,  not  Just  airplanes. 

One  Vital  element  of  making  airlift  function  la  command 
and  control,  in  the  following  chapter  1  will  discuss  the  Theater 
Airliit  Manager  (TAM)  Concept  and  how  through  the  TAM  the  Theater 


CINC’s  airlift  needs  are  met. 
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oHAmn  in 

THIATIH  AlKLirT  NAVAOtH 
THI  rdACB  MIItTirLIBA 

Th«  Kingit  fi|nnid«ni  •!  Atrllfi  I#  ih4i  li  It 

«  fy«l«m  ol  Airfittfiti,  «ir  ortwa ,  nui  i  nltrtthf  t ,  l6|itllot,  **p|«l 
port  tp«ai«lifif,  tnd  «nt  dtMptl,  tl  Mat  iha 

ptoognitttri  6t  art  alfllfi  tytiati  arhlth  |avt  •ftitftta  it  aiaiifi 
cana^  li  dai  I  art  ia  sthiava  uriii^  af  affari  irt  airlift  ar  arhai  la 
mar#  afitri  rafappat  ia  at  ‘tha  ‘aihlia  iMhaiap  aartaa^i  '  Tha 
ainila  PtAnafar  waa  hafh  fpam  a  raaafritiiah  Ity  tha  OOP  art  tha 
raiianoa  af  tha  aarviaaa  ah  airlift  It  wat  araatat  Ir*  art  affari 
to  hoiaiar  airlift  raadihaaa  ar>t  iai)«pava  tha  af  f  ai)|  I  vortaaa  artt 
avar*all  tvohumy  *f  an  lift  au^hart  ftravitai  ta  tha  Arnat 
Paruati'  il  Tha  ahhaaaliar  af  thaatar*  airllfi  ataai.a  irtfr  MAO  irt 
Iv'ro  fnada  iiaal  gairta  toviAPd  ira*  arts  nttwtvar,  at  «y|«h  art^ 
larga  cot.|i4Mfatf  iueh  aa  MAC.  thara  haa  hta'i,  irt  my  yiata.  a 
iiada  oft  Hi  raai  aria  I  vaiitaa  fvt-  aff|yiar>''V 

Maiiy  of  ara*.  I  ona  I  doatntaritai  a  ftal.  tihtlipa (  atit  lha 
hoPii' I  art  1 1 1  aa  of  •*>  airlift  ayaian  aht  aanaatnaril  I  ^  viaw 

MA'’  aa  not  raafiNtiaiva  Af*  aa|' I  ana  *  I  or.  of  tita  Titaatar  Airlift 
Mar.aiat'  Ctyn<'a|,i  m»y  aar.laM<  why  ih  i  a  la  ao 

Airlift  toaa  nui  aaiat  fwr  liaalf  II  i<rfavl(lat  a  aarvitta 
( .1  •  lioai  ui  liaara  ifiaiJa  ar><t  .Attsi.lii  ih»  (•ul*  it.  lha  liiaatai' 
a  1 1' I  I  I  i  I .  Il  aatvaa  iha  Ihaalat'  t'IN)'  haat'J  tj|"iri  iila  aM|*t‘aaaail 
).t  1  or- 1  1. 1  aa  af)<l  withMi  lha  larfat  aouha  of  riallonai  alrala|y  I'm 
ih«  Pi. .at  |>at  t  ,  all  lift  la  a  iat(uait.  and  raai'onia  ayatan  lha 
uaaf  or-  (M.ia lomar-  la^uaali  airliM  iiiruii|ii  hla  atr-vioa  iihanriaia  in 
*  uaIi.|«||.i  whiuh  a|<|<ti.uaa  t  l.a  tiaa  nf  airlift  l  o  ataai  lha 

t  I  «iian<<t  I  a  *  I  III!  tica'I  In  Ilia  I’aaa  uf  atti>.|<a.  ClH''liUh  haa 
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d«ci|nftt*4  U8AFE  Af  Itf  AXAOUtlvA  AgAnt  to  VAlldat#  Airlift 
rtdUAft*.  A  AlmllAT  AltuAtion  AxlstA  In  th«  Pacific  thoatar.  In 
tha  caaa  of  a  joint  oparatlon  auoh  as  Dssart  Storm,  or  Just  Cause 
a  Joint  Movsmsnts  Control  Center  (JMC)  with  representatives  from 
each  servioe  is  formed  to  act  as  the  CINC's  senior  validating 
agent .  It  ftequests  are  rank  ordered  based  on  an  established  JCS 
priority  system  then  passed  to  the  Commander  of  Airlift  Forces 
(COMALFl  for  tasking.  The  COMALF  Is  the  senior  airlift  manager 
designated  by  MAC  and  approved  by  CINC  USTRANSCOM.  20  The  COMALF 
IS  a  member  of  the  Air  Component  Commander's  staff  as  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  staff  for  Airlift.  The  COMALF  then  la  dual  hatted; 
responsible  to  MAC,  but  also  to  the  AFCC.  Through  the  COMALF's 
dedicated  Airlift  Control  Center  (ALCC)  the  COMALF  plans 
coordinates  the  airlift  taskings  which  are  executed  by  the 
airlift  unite  assigned  to  the  theater.  The  COMALF  also  manages 
for  MAC  tht  strategic  miealone  treneltlng  hie  area  of 
I'sspone  1  hi  1 1  ty  . 

Thia  arrangement  gives  the  Theater  CltlC  through  the  AFCC 
upspaiionai  Control  (OI'CONl  over  aselgned  theater  airlift 
aii'uraft  Fqually  important,  through  the  TAM,  the  AFCC  has 
snc'ssi  to  all  Of  MAC'S  airlift  resources  on  a  prs-coordinatsd 
iNSis  'this  added  benefit  of  the  TAM  glvns  a  CINC  *ona  stop 
sh''ppine  t'i  moet  Ins  airlift  needs.  This  is  the  real  benefit  of 
Ml*  siFigle  airlift  manager  concept. 

The  process  oynle  for  a  routlna  raquest  to  be  fulfilled  is 
ahoijt  'J4-4U  hours.  In  ths  event  an  immsdlats  airlift  mission  Is 
n««<|*d  .  su'’h  as  art  amergancy  resupply  or  air  evacuation,  the 

in  dasiSfiad  t u  Itf  ehort  circuited  by  the  Tactical  Liaison 


Officer  (TALO) .  Thle  Individual  is  assigned  with  the  various 


customers  and  aids  the  user  In  determining  his  airlift 
requirements.  The  TALO,  through  what  ever  communication  means 
available,  will  contact  the  Airlift  Control  Center  (ALCC)  to  pass 
the  request.  However,  the  request  must  still  pass  through  the 
myriad  of  layers  of  service  channels  to  the  JMC  lor  validation. 
Needless  to  say,  without  a  validated  request  the  ALCC  cannot  act 
on  It  to  task  the  mission.  The  process  then  remains  labored  by 
many  layers  of  validation  and  delays  the  COMALF's  ability  to 
respond . 

Why  then  have  a  request  process  at  all?  First  of  all 
airlift  Is  not  the  only  means  available  to  the  user.  The  Army 
must  weigh  the  use  of  organic  means  over  the  cost  of  providing 
airlift.  Additionally,  It  may  be  Just  more  efficient  to  use  a 
truck  then  an  airplane.  Lastly,  the  requirements  far  airlift 
normally  outstrip  the  total  airlift  capability.  Therefore  some 
system  of  racking  requirements  against  capability  must  exist. 

The  process  la  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some 
mission  types  may  take  an  extraordinary  amount  of  preparation  and 
coordination.  For  example  an  airdrop  of  supplies  to  a  forward 
area  requires  special  loading,  airplane  preparation,  and  air  crew 
route  and  drop  planning  to  ensure  mission  success.  However,  an 
an-  evacuation,  or  airland  mission  may  only  require  diverting  an 
airplane  already  airborne  Into  the  nearest  airfield  to  the 
patient.  The  value  of  a  dedicated  TAM  system  provides  the 
capability  to  use  the  appropriate  asset  to  meet  the  requirement 
versus  the  need  for  a  specific  airplane  or  units  organic  asset. 
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The  Armv  would  prefer  to  nave  a  ovotem  whj/?h  reduce*  re*pon»e  t<' 
evA  hourg,  2l  However,  thin  moano  mointaiiiino  a  host  of 
airplanes  on  a  strip  alert.  This  traditionally  has  been  avoided 
by  MAC  because  of  Its  Inefficieiit  uee  of  limited  airolanee,  MAC 
prefers  to  operate  on  a  set  of  routes  on  an  established  schedule 
based  upon  the  known  requirements .  This  works  qreat  for 
Btrotegic  lift  where  you're  operatina  out  of  baelcellv  the  same 
main  bases  dav  m  and  day  out,  However,  if  theater  airlift  is 
to  t)t  supportive  of  the  qround  forcep.  it  must  tnwe  with  the 
battle.  Tttie  requires  extreme  flexibility  in  the  cornwnand  and 
control  iC2)  structure  and  highly  trained  air  craws  who  art 
accustomed  to  operatlno  indeperident ly  in  a  wide  variety  of 
misoion  roles  without  a  host  of  aupport. 

On  this  last  issue  of  flexible  C2,  MAC'S  irneqe  of  being 
overlv  "tiiothei  iv  has  vieotod  a  p'*!  <.  w  pt  I  vn  vf  being  uin  enpoiis  I  ve 
to  the  uiier.  (lecinlonn  the  air  crewo  uue  t’!'  be  tehinq  in  tbe 
f  1 »» 1 'J  Ii3<l  to  be  contliiuolly  ij|K  hn'iti"  1  ed  f<»i  aplOoVal  ufteii 
causing  delay  and  f  rustr  at  J  ori .  Flexibilv  to  reppond  to  ubaiiging 
Bltuatlofiri  1  fi  the  field  ril/ldlv  le  l<^st  eu  tne  C,';  nirucrtire  >b 
growing  larv«;i  and  more  '.oiiin  1 1 'at  eO  ,  lurtb'-’r  MAC  has  been 
'.'Voi ',’r '.1 1  oU'*"  111  m  ii  et  1 1  iig  a  .ir '.hi '  »"  *  ui  ^  der  igneil  iv  NUf/por  ' 
th*'  1 '  1. 1  a  • 1  ‘  ■  d '  I '  1 './yiii"  1 1  •  .  Ill'-  I  I  *  IfW  )•>'■n  i.n  divol'.’e  thsetei 
•m  1  1  f  t  1 1  oiii  1  111  ei-n  at  I '.'ll  wi'nin  tn.-  '  tio.ii  ei  r  all  o^i  d  ine  t  )  uli 
.ftru'.tui",  I  '1  v/aifinie,  un  nii’  1 1  in'^ut  i  <"  en'  ly  MA''  ban 
contended  tha<  I’n  Al.CC  coiji-j  1  nd**|ierideiit  1  v  of  tbe  TACC 

The  7ACC  lo  the  neril''jr  ';'>or  d  i  nui  i<iii  <»  1  tiinftni  of  the  the  Ta''tl''al 

Air  CoiiMol  .'lynteiii  lli'  'lA'.  1 1*  i  n»'  |i  uimi  i  iit»/i  f 

V/  1  '  t  I  III')  A  '  111/  r  All  ni  ■  III  (  p'  1  .  13  •  .  Ill  ‘  f\f\  ‘  1  I  I  'I  B I J  1  I  I  ,ll  I!  )  il)  l<  I  I 

the  creation  uf  two  Benarale  C.;  etruciui'”’  one  fur  theatei 


Airlift  And  on#  for  tAotlOAl  AtrlkA  AlropAfi.  CenAAquAntly  tb# 
PAAult  hAi  bA«n  loAA  of  AlPApAOA  ooord 1 HA 1 1  OH ,  d Aoon f 1 1 0 1 1 on  And 
unity  of  offort  within  tho  thOAtor.  Th#  Autonomy  in  MAC  C2  boa 
providad  a  paroaption  to  tho  thoAtAP  CIUC  thAt  hla  thAAtor  AaaAta 
WAPA  not  hiA  to  control. 

foptunAtAly  thla  Haa  boon  PAOO|nltAd  by  MAC  And  TAC.  Stopa 
ara  baing  takan  PAConnaotlnl  thaatAP  Airlift  bAok  into  thA  TAC8 
and  AAOI.  Pop  ANAmplA  In  Daaapi  fterm  thA  thAAtar  Airlift 
miaatona  ara  publiahad  on  tha  aingla  Air  Taaking  Ordar  (ATO) 

Along  Alda  tha  atrlka  miaaiona.  Kowavap,  MAC  atill  publiahaa  a 
aaparata  airlift  miaaion  aohadula  with  uniqua  airift  miaaion 
information  not.  inoludad  on  tha  ATO.  MAC  Alao  Addad  an  Airapaoa 
tntagPAtlon  oall  to  tha  AL.CC  to  anaura  propar  and  rapid  Airapaoa 
coordination  and  daoonf  intlor.  with  tha  atrlka  foroaa.  An  araa 
MAO  haa  aidaavappad  for  many  yaara .  Thaaa  atapa  ara  a  au^numantal 
iaap  forward  in  ra intagrating  thoatar  airlift  book  into  tha  total 
•  ffoM  Kurthar,  MAC  la  now  oonduoting  training  for  potantlal 
i.'uMALPa  providing  an  undaratanding  for  tha  total  thaatar 
framawory  wttnin  which  thay  muat  work. 

Tha  TAM  ayatam  providaa  tha  Thaatar  CINC  with  airlift 
aypartiaa  and  a  managamant  atruotura  to  oparata  both  atrataglc 
arid  laotioal  airlift  miaaiona.  Intagratlon  of  thaaa  two  aagmanta 
of  airlift  ara  vital  to  unity  of  affort  within  tha  total 
framawoi'h  of  tha  airlift  taak  Howavar  amphaaia  on  tha  atrataglc 
aid#  haa  oauaad  a  braakdown  of  maintaining  tha  taotloal  link  with 
th*  thaatar  which  allow  thaatar  airlift  to  oparata  auoeaaaf til ly . 
With  th*a*  d*  f  I  a  1  anal  aa  now  talng  racognlzad  arid  oorraotad  tha 
ihaatwi'  L'lhi'  Nliuuld  rauogiilta  tho  valu#  of  maintaining  a 


aonaolldftt«d  airlift  ayatcm. 

B«flid*8  theatar  C2  thara  ara  othar  iasuaa  making  tha 
thaatar  commandara  aquawk  for  command  of  thair  thaatar  airlift. 
Spacl f Ically ,  thay  aae  an  aroaion  in  thaatar  airlift  capability 
and  thay  want  a  greater  aay  in  tha  organization  and  capabilitiae 
of  thair  theater  airlift  forcea.  In  the  next  chapter  I  will 
address  these  Issues . 
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CHAPTER  III 

INTRATHEATER,  THEATER.  OR  TACTICAL  AIRLIFT 
WHICH  IS  IT? 

Part  oi  the  CORONA  HARVEST  pecommendatlona  emphaaized  that 
a  'single  organization  for  airlift  ahould  recognize  the  dlatlnct 
mission  requirements  of  tactical  and  strategic  airlift.*  ii 
Under  pressure  from  Oeneral  Carlton,  MAC  initially  took  great 
strides  to  preserve  the  image  of  the  tactical  forces  while 
incorporating  them  Into  the  MAC  airlift  system.  However,  a 
perceived  Inequality  In  support  between  the  tactical  and 
strategic  forces  created  a  division  between  these  two  roles  which 
personified  itself  as  the  ‘big  MAC  --  little  MAC’  syndrome.  23 
What  resulted  was  a  push  to  equalize  the  forces  to  create  a 
single  system  of  rules,  and  regulations  for  support  which  applied 
equally  to  C-Ss,  C-141s  and  C-130a  resulting  in  the 
transformation  of  tactical  airlift  to  more  equal  footing  with  its 
strategic  brother.  This  action  further  clouded  the  differences 
between  the  tactical  and  strategic  role.  As  a  consequence 
theater  airlift  has  had  an  Identity  crisis. 

To  support  what  I  am  saying  consider  the  following;  since 

MAC  acquired  the  tactical  airlift  assets  all  of  the  following 

terms  have  been  used  to  describe  the  theater  mission, 

intratheater  airlift,  tactical  airlift,  and  lastly,  theater 

airlift.  AFM  2-50,  'Doctrine  for  joint  Airborne  and  Tactical 

Airlift  Operations'  describes  tactical  airlift  missions  as; 

'...airlift  operations  used  to  initiate  and  sustain 
many  missions,  such  as  parachute  and  airlanded 
assaults,  resupply  and  evacuation.'  24 

Intratheater  airlift  gives  the  reader  a  symbology  of  relating  to 

■  1 nter theater ■  thereby  placing  emphasis  on  airlift  that  occurrs 
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after  intaptheatar  airlift,  aaalift  or  prapoaitionad  war  material 

Is  made  available  for  forward  delivery.  It  connotates  theater 

airlift 'a  pole  as  an  extension  of  the  strategic  deployment 

mission.  The  draft  JCS  Pub  4-01.1  ‘Airlift  support  to  Joint 

Operations*  will  describe  theater  airlift  as: 

'...transportation  within  a  theater  of  operations. 

These  movements  usually  occur  between  main  operating 
bases  (MOB)  and  seaports  to  the  forward  operating 
locations.  Theater  airlift  also  provides  lateral 
movement  within  the  forward  area,  theater  resupply,  and 
may  execute  the  evacuation  of  casualties.  The  missions 
to  accomplish  these  tasks  may  be  either  preplanned  or 
immediate.  Preplanned  missions  support  anticipated 
needs.  Immediate  missions  result  from  luianticipated  . 
urgent  or  priority  requirements.* 

Very  Indepth,  however  notice  no  mention  of  airborne/airdrop 

operations . 

Which  is  right*?  Is  airdrop  no  longer  required?  What  will 
the  Army  want  us  to  do?  What  about  the  other  services?  What  I 
am  highlighting  is  the  fact  that  theater  airlift  doctrine  is  in 
transition  mainly  because  the  user  is  still  not  sure  what  role 
theater  airlift  will  play. 

Oeneral  Duane  Cassidy,  CINCMAC  In  1D66  stated:  'when  an 
airlift  force  supports  a  commander,  airlift  cannot  be  thought  of 
as  an  airplane;  it  is  a  system  that  includes  a  variety  of 

airplanes.  With  this  understanding,  the  classic  distinctions 
between  tactical  and  strategic  airlift  become  blurred.*  25  What 
Cassidv  was  saying  is  the  Theater  CINC  should  not  care  about  the 

type  of  airplane  that  will  be  provided  to  support  his  mission. 
That  is  MAC’S  Job.  However,  the  Theater  CINC  has  his  own  set  of 
priorities  which  may  not  match  those  of  MAC’S.  Unless  the 
Theater  CINC  clearly  defines  his  airlift  needs  MAC  will  solve 
them  how  it  aees  fit,  Instead  of  the  other  way  around. 
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Unf ortun*t*ly ,  history  hss  shown  us  thsstsr  airlift  usars 
have  not  mutually  agreed  on  actual  wartime  theater  airlift 
requirements.  Just  as  strategy  depends  on  airlift,  airlift 
depends  on  strategy.  The  Army,  the  primary  user  of  theater 
airlift  has  been  undergoing  their  own  change  In  strategy. 

AIRLAND  BATTLE.  AIRLAND  BATTLE  FUTURE.  Army  21  all  recognize  the 
deficiencies  associated  with  the  Army’s  traditional  doctrinal 
emphasis  on  firepower.  AIRLAND  BATTLE  elevates  maneuver  to  the 
'dynamic  element  of  combat,  the  means  of  concentrating  forces  In 
critical  areas  to  gain  and  to  use  the  advantages  of  surprise, 
position,  and  momentum  which  enable  smaller  forces  to  defeat 
larger  ones.*  28  lith  the  use  of  non-linear  lines,  dispersed 
basing  and  use  of  light  divisions  greater  emphasis  on  maneuver  la 
going  to  require  theater  airlift  to  be  more  responsive. 

When  we  speak  of  theater  airlift  today  for  the  Air  Force’s 
part,  we  are  referring  to  the  venerable  C-130  Hercules.  The  days 
of  the  C-7  and  C-123  are  now  gone.  These  two  earlier  airplanes 

were  used  extensively  in  Vietnam  In  support  of  the  Army 
especially  into  very  forward  areas  of  the  battlefield.  The  C-7 
and  C-123  were  capable  of  landing  on  very  short  (<1000  feet) 

runways  --  a  capability  which  has  been  lost  with  the  retirement 
of  these  aircraft.  The  C-130  is  no  slouch  and  continues  to  prove 
Its  versatility  in  many  roles  and  can  operate  out  of  relatively 
short  (3000  feet)  runways  made  of  dirt  and  carry  upwards  of  IS 
tons  . 

However,  the  C-130  is  getting  old  and  the  lack  of  emphasis 
by  the  Air  Force  to  pursue  a  replacement  Is  not  going  unnoticed 
by  the  Theater  CINCs.  "The  need  for  cost-effective  and  reliable 
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th«&t«r  airlift,  pravloualy  aatlaflad  by  currant  C-130a,  la  a 
long  racognlzed  and  well  documented  requirement.  However,  the  US 
Air  Force  hae  not  developed  and  produced  a  new  medium  tactical 
transport  since  1955.*  JT  Part  of  that  can  be  attributed  to 
airlift's  low  priority  on  the  funding  profile.  As  Jeffery  Record 
points  out; 

‘Though  the  Army  Is  the  principal  user  of  airlift 
(especially  tactical  airlift)  It  Is  the  reaponalbl 1 1 ty 
of  the  Air  Force  to  satisfy  the  Army's  airlift  needs 
and  most  Air  Force  senior  officers  usually  prefer  to 
spend  money  on  warplanes  rather  than  on  slow, 
unglamorus  transports.*  2S 

This  adds  to  the  credibility  problem  with  our  users  especially  In 
light  of  the  promises  made  by  the  Air  Force  leadership  during  the 
1970' s  consolidation.  The  Army  In  particular  has  come  ‘privately 
to  believe  that  the  Air  Force  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  meet  the 
full  spectrum  of  the  Army's  future  fixed-wing  tactical 

requirements.*  29  As  such  they  continue  to  develop  and  depend 
upon  their  own  organic  means  of  transportation  of  trucks  and 
helicopters  to  support  the  theater  transportation  needs.  Other 
users,  the  Marines,  and  the  Navy  all  will  depend  on  theater 
airlift  in  some  form  or  another  and  each  have  their  own  unique 
requirements  and  priorities  creating  a  quagmire  of  Joint  theater 
airlift  issues . 

Some  of  the  issues  are  being  created  by  the  fielding  of  the 
C-17.  The  C-5  and  C-141  are  primarily  looked  at  as  strategic 
aircraft,  where  the  C-130  Is  the  theater  aircraft.  As  the 
division  between  strategic  and  theater  are  blurred  by  the 
fielding  of  the  C-17,  the  support  for  what  has  typically  been 
called  tactical  airlift  may  be  even  further  diluted. 
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Th*  Air  Forctt  Airlift  Plan  callad  fop  th«  ratlromont 

of  100  C-130  aircraft  as  induction  of  tha  C-17  takas  plaoa.  30 
The  plan  allows  the  reduction  baaed  upon  the  direct  dallvary 
capability  of  the  C-17  to  the  Forward  Operating  Base  (FOB)  thus 
reducing  the  requirement  for  onward  movement  of  cargo  from  the 
Main  Operating  Bases  (MOB).  However,  tha  Theater  CINC  will  have 
intratheater  requirements  outside  those  of  onward  movement  of 
cargo.  For  one  Malposl tloned  stocks  must  be  moved  from  depot 
areas  to  where  they  will  be  used.  If  the  theater  fleet  is  reduced 
in  size  this  will  reduce  the  capabllllity  and  flexibility  to  meet 
these  theater  demands. 

The  problem  lies  in  that  national  airlift  needs  may  impinge 
on  the  theater  needs,  meaning,  although  the  Theater  CINC  has 
access  to  the  entire  MAC  inventory  through  the  COMALF ,  higher 
national  requirements  may  preclude  his  obtaining  those  assets. 

For  example,  the  diversion  of  aircraft  dedicated  to  the  strategic 
flow  to  support  a  theater  requirement  must  be  weighed  against  the 
degradation  of  movement  of  forces  to  a  theater.  With  the 
creation  of  USTRANSCOM  and  the  emphasis  on  deployment  of  forces, 
strategic  assets  may  be  denied  to  the  theater.  If  the  requesting 
theater  is  not  where  the  deployment  flowing,  it  may  be  too  low  on 
the  priority  poie  to  ever  receive  C-17  support  for  theater 
airlift  requirements.  The  C-17  is  a  needed  addition  to  the 
transportation  fleet,  but  I  think  the  Theaters  smell  a  rat. 

Adding  to  the  problem  Is  coming  up  with  a  viable  way  to 

measure  the  theater  airlift  requirement.  For  years  we  have 
measured  strategic  and  tactical  airlift  on  the  same  footing. 

This  has  led  to  our  attempting  to  define  tactical  requirements  in 
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strategic  terms.  Without  a  doubt  the  most  quoted  measure  for 
airlift  effectiveness  Is  millions  of  ton/mlles  per  day,  a 
homogeneous  measure  which  is  easily  quantifiable,  but  discounts 
the  multlfaclted  and  unique  requirements  placed  upon  theater 
airlift.  'Indeed,  more  than  a  few  tactical  airlift  experts  regard 
gross  ton/mlle  productivity  as  a  virtually  useless  measure  of 
tactical  aj-rllft  effectiveness.*  31  Why*?  Because  strategic 
airlift  requirements  are  based  upon  a  determined  preplanned  flow. 
'In  no  major  past  conflict  have  US  tactical  airlift  requlremenvs 
been  remotely  predictable  In  advance,  and  certainly  not  In 
comparison  to  those  of  strategic  airlift.'  3J  Within  a  theater 
of  operations,  the  flow  of  the  battle  and  the  needs  of  the 
theater  CINC  will  determine  the  mission  of  the  day  --  something 
not  so  easily  quantified. 

Further,  the  economies  sought  In  a  strategic  operation  may 
not  be  appropriate  in  a  theater  campaign.  Delivery  of  one  case 
of  ammunition,  or  the  airdrop  of  one  bundle  containing  vital 
supplies  at  the  right  place  has  more  value  than  all  the  ton  miles 
In  the  world.  Will  we  be  willing  to  operate  a  C-17,  for  example, 
with  less  than  a  full  load?  What  Is  required  Is  an  airplane 
which  can  operate  cost  effectively  with  loads  designed  to  meet 
theater  needs  with  a  fleet  capablle  of  generating  many  sorties. 
Flexibility  will  be  found  in  the  actual  numbers  of  aircraft  In 
the  fleet  not  the  individual  hauling  capability  of  the  airplane. 

When  we  speak  ol  the  right  place  this  raises  the  question 
of  how  far  forward  and  in  what  threat  conditions  will  theater 
airlift  be  expected  to  go.  Again  that  tr*ay  depend  on  the 
situation  of  the  moment.  The  argument  questioning  the 
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wllllngn*«8  of  th*  *lr  fo^c•  to  conunlt  Airlift  A8**t«  to  forward 
areas  based  on  aircraft  cost  are  irrelevant.  Combat  losses  would 
be  unavoidable  and  the  cost  of  any  piece  of  military  equipment  is 
only  an  issue  when  compared  to  the  national  military  objective  to 
be  gained  or  lost.  If  the  national  priority  is  sufficiently 
dear,  it  is  clearly  appropriate  to  commit  any  cr  all  military 
assets  to  achieve  the  desired  goal.  However,  if  we  are  to  commit 
airlift  forces  in  a  medium  to  high  threat  tactical  environment  we 
should  give  them  the  means  to  achieve  a  high  probability  of 
success  in  that  environment.  The  threat  varies  by  theater  which 
again  gives  reason  for  the  Theater  CINC  to  want  command  of  their 
own  theater  airlift.  They  can  design  it  to  meet  their  specific 
problems  vice  a  vanilla  fleet  which  may  be  a  compromise  to 
satisfy  everyone's  needs,  but  meeting  none. 

A  perfect  example  is  HQ  United  States  Air  Forces  Europe, 
(HQUSAFE)  European  Distribution  System  (EDS).  USAFE  desired  an 
additional  air  transportation  to  provide  logistic  support  for  the 
European  assigned  fighters  and  reduce  the  workload  on  theater 
C-130s.  The  system  was  validated  to  improve  fighter  reliability. 
Also,  USAFE  desired  a  transportation  system  that  was  not  under 
the  purview  of  the  Airlift  Service  Industrial  Fund  (ASIF) ,  as  the 

C-1308  are.  'ASIF  is  a  management  tool  used  by  MAC  for 
allocating  DOD  airlift,  as  well  as  providing  flexibility  to  meet 
changing  airlift  needs.  Congress  directed  this  management  in 
1956.  to  make  air  movement  of  passengers  and  cargo  visible  as  a 

cost.'  33  In  theory  having  common  u.  er  airlift  ASIF  funded 
provides  equity  of  service  to  all  users  and  is  a  vehicle  by  which 
airlift  be  prioritized  against  alternative  forma  of 
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daaipabl*  a«  tha  unit  doaa  not  *  pay  *  for  tha 

tpanaportation . 

EOS  conaiatad  of  a  dadlcatad  oommunloatlon  ayatam  batwaan 
fightap  winga,  and  ona  aquadpon  of  C-23  Sharpa  alropaft.  Tha  Air 
Staff  approvad  tha  ayatam.  howavar  It  waa  fundad  on  tha 
raquipamant  that  MAC  opapata  it  aa  tha  alngla  airlift  manafar  and 
that  othap  aarvioaa  auoh  aa  tha  Navy  oould  uaa  it  on  a  oppoptuna 
baaia.  Not  what  USAPE  wantad,  howavar  to  aaaura  funding  auppopt 
thay  agraad  to  tha  provlaiona  aat  forth,  but  wara  aueaaaaful  in 
kaaping  it  out  of  ASIP.  Tha  C~23  waa  aavaraly  llmltad  in 
oapabillty.  Ita  alow  apaada  aiada  it  uaalaaa  outaida  of  tha 
Cantral  Europaan  front  and  it  had  a  linltad  lift  oapabillty  whloh 
at  tlmaa  pravantad  tha  C*23  from  fulfilling  Ita  prliaafy  Mtaalon, 
UbAHh  avan  rafuaad  to  allow  MAC  to  purohaaa  aKtra  paaaangar  r  >at« 
for  tha  aircraft  for  faar  MAC  would  try  to  uaa  tha  aipplana 
outaida  of  dadioatad  uaa  for  USAPE  flghtara 

Uid  EOS  improva  raliablity  or  raduoa  tha  workload  of  tha 
C'130aV  ]  am  not  aura  Svt  tha  C-23  la  alraady  bitng  raltrad, 
luat  fivw  yaara  aftar  it  wai  fialdad.  Thia  kind  of  Vhaatar 
parooh 1  a  1 1  am  la  why  wa  uonaolidatad  in  tha  flrat  plaoa.  Howavar, 
MAi.’  add  tha  Air  Korf*  riaad  t  o  work  oloaaly  wl  t)i  tha  Thaatar  (JINOa 
to  aiiawra  tha  propar  tactica  and  capah  >  1  i  i  i  aa  ara  haing  prvvidad 
f.u  maat  ihi'ir  miaaion  naada . 

hoi'  avampla,  in  iWflB  1  waa  involvad  with  planning  to 
c'Oftao  lidata  all  of  tha  Advaraa  Waathar  Aarlal  hallvary  (AWADNl 
c  I  lor  to  l'o|.a  All'  I  oroa  tiaaa  Oii#  aquadi’on  of  AWAhH  f  ara 

a*  hhaio  Maid  Ah,  Uarmady  hwa  to  tha  a|ld|  AWAI'h  a  tam 
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th*  e6At  Af  MiiniAtninl  iw#  ftit  §1  iipilAd  fpArt  pAfit  And 
pipNonfi*)  MAfii|tAAfii  WAUli  tiA  •iMpiiriti  Ai  ipteiAliy  IPAintA 
AiP(<r«wf  And  MAlftitnArtii  piPiAftnAl  wvuli  All  bt  liiAltd  At  ^Apt, 
WhArt  fApUlfiA,  ihi  AlfAPAfi  AAUIA  Ha  AipUyAi  i#  lUfApA  An  A  Ai 
fiAAiAi  UiAtA  KUCOM  A I  AAIPAAA  Aitlng  IhAl  pAAP  WAAlhAr  If)  gUPApA 
wdulA  Aaipaaa  Apmy  aipPapda  mi  ipifiil  Ihni  iPAinini  MiihAui  a 

OApAPIIliy  i«  AiP  APAP  Ih  AAVAPAA  WAAthAP  ^UPihAP,  Ihty 

AAitplAiftiA  ihAi  flAAiPiUy  wauIA  Pa  lift  in  PAipAnAing  iA 
piAPAtim#  fyntmiAnAy  ApAPAtlAni  OnA  AihAp  ynAAiUMAnlAi  PAiiAn, 
Put  iriA«m  fptn  pAPAtnAl  AipAPlAnAA.  maa  KUOOM’a  Aaaipa  nAi  i# 
hAVA  IA  VAllAAtt  thAip  nttA  1%r  ihi  tlPAPAfi  lA  MAC  aaaH  ilM# 
ihiy  AaaipaA  AWACH  PApAhiliiy,  In  AihfP  «iih  ihi  AWADH  in 

VliAAtAP  AUCuM  wauiA  riAl  Hava  PiPiAP  Iap  IhAit  * '  pAfAAiAlAn  li 
r,\ftm  lanitiA  Af  iha  lAw  AIaa,  fcUUuM  (Pit  MAC  wawIA  nii  Afpliy 
iha  ••I'.fal'.  AgrApf  iiliwViy  iv  igypuri,  tliAAi.ur  trAMiing> 

AUijtiM  W'#n  nui  Pul  nil  PtfAPA  mu9h  Iaup  aIap  ii  fbur  aIap  AaPaIa 

M  If  l•Au»i  IIP*  tnii  wniAh  flVf  APAAAnnA  rop  PAturning 
AAMMAnA  hi  Ihf  ihAAifr  AtlAflgn  hmftk  Ia  tllA  TltAAlAr  CINC  Ay  hA  OAH 
ur  I  Ah  Iff  tl  |ifiw  n»  AAA  A  fM  M*<WAVAr,  a  A  wp  hay  a  alraady  iaan, 
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UhMy  ul  tlluii  aiiti  ini/raafait  I  ni  Aioparah  i  I  i  ly  f>rohlaina  aa  aaoh 
Ihaa'.af  w>.ul>l  aaaIi  an  all  !  If'  ainui'afl  I'  maal  ihair  uwn  unliiua 
fiaada 

Miw  lhaii  «an  wa  haliar  Aapya  lha  Thaalara  and  ragaln  loAt 
fimiti'l  h'l  <'in  la'll  I'lal  a  l  f  I  I  f  i  fufiiPA''  In  my  laal  Jhaplar  1 
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CHAPTER  V 

C0NCLUSI0M8  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
W*r«  th«  opponents  to  consolidation  right  after  all?  Is  the 
only  way  the  theater  CINC  going  to  achieve  the  airlift  system  he 
wants  is  to  command  it?  In  my  final  analysis,  no.  The 
synergystio  effect  promised  has  bean  achieved  by  having  all 
airlift  In  a  single  organization.  Consolidation  has  been  good 
for  airlift  on  the  whole.  However,  consolidation  has  blurred  the 
significance  of  theater  airlift  by  creating  a  homogeneous  airlift 
system,  one  system  for  all  and  all  for  one  system.  The 
assimilation  of  tactical  airlift  by  strategic  airlift  has  created 
a  credibility  gap  between  the  Air  Force  and  the  Theater  CINCs  who 

want  their  own  system  to  meet  their  specific  needs.  As  the  Air 
i>oro0  oontinuee  to  waffle  on  support  of  transport  aircraft, 
eapecially  for  replacements  to  the  C-130,  the  users  will  continue 
to  push  for  increased  organic  capability.  Further,  lack  of 
support  for  a  strong  theater  airlift  will  give  the  CINCs  leverage 
to  retake  command  of  theater  airlift.  If  they  win  In  this 
argument  we  will  return  to  the  duplication  of  support  structures, 
loss  of  unity  of  effort  and  parochialism  which  dulled  our  efforts 
as  in  Nickel  Crass.  True,  theater  airlift  has  taken  a  back  seat 
while  improvements  have  aimed  at  the  strategic  mission,  but  we 
must  remember  that  is  where  the  crisis  has  been.  Further,  our 
political  inertia  makes  funding  support  for  transport  aircraft 
tentjous  at  bast  validating  ths  nead  for  a  strong  airlift  advocate 
able  to  develop  the  support  to  field  future  airlift  aircraft. 
However,  the  theater  users  with  MAC  must  clearly  delineate  what 
those  theater  needs  will  be. 
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Aa  thla  dabat*  movaa  forward,  airlift  doctrina  la  bain| 
testad  in  the  mlddla  aaat.  How  CEMTCOM  amploya  ita  aaaignad 
theater  airlift  aaaeta  in  thie  campaign  will  aat  the  tone  for 
theater  airlift  for  the  future.  No  doubt  the  C-17  aupportara 
are  already  calculating  how  many  airlift  aortiaa  could  have  bean 
saved  had  the  aircraft  been  operational,  but  will  they  calculate 
the  value  of  the  tactical  aircraft  aa  well'?  Or,  Just  measure 
tone  hauled,  and  people  moved. 

What  can  be  done  then?  Some  of  what  needs  to  be  done  is 
already  taking  place.  Specifically,  the  recognition  that  theater 
airlift  must  be  integrated  into  the  total  airspace  management 
structure  through  reconnecting  the  TAM  into  the  TAGS.  There  is 
communication  taking  place  between  HO  MAC  and  TAG  not  seen  since 
1976.  34  Further,  emphasizing  theater  airlift  as  Just  that, 
THEATER  airlift  which  is  tactical;  not  Intratheater  airlift.  It 
may  be  Just  a  play  on  words,  but  it  highlights  why  the  airlift  is 
there  --  for  the  Theater  CINC  as  he  sees  fit.  The  Initiatives  by 
HO  MAC  to  train  COMALPs  for  their  demanding  positions  is  helping 
these  individuals  recognize  that  airlift  is  not  an  autonomous 
system  existing  in  and  lor  Itself.  That  the  COMALF  needs  to  knew 
his  customer  and  be  able  to  function  with  and  within  the  larger 
theater  system. 

The  Air  Force  needs  to  reassess  it  desire  to  pursue  a 

homogeneous  system  which  does  not  recognize  the  distinct 
differences  between  strategic  and  tactical  airlift.  HO  MAC  needs 

to  reexamine  the  lessons  of  project  CORONA  HARVEST  and  the 
commitments  made  since  the  mid  10608.  The  Air  Force  ihould 
reaffirm  airlift’s  support  to  the  theater  by  actively  pursuing  a 
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airlift  flaat  which  maati  tha  daiaanda  of  tha  oanplaM 
thaatar  anvironmant  and  aurviva;  a  ayatam  amphaaiiin| 
paaponaivtnaaa  and  flaKibility  and  tha  taatiaai  natura  of  tha 
thaatar.  In  othar  >  i"  tima  and  plaoa  takaa  praoadanoa  ovar 
aimplv  ton/fntlaa  f>1  oarfn  haulad  Thia  iMana  aooaptind  a  laaa 
than  affioiant  oparation. 

Thia  ia  poaaibly  takin|  plaoa  alraady.  Ona  plannar  on  tha 
ataff  at  21at  Air  Korea,  MAC'a  airlift  oparator  fop  tha  Xaatarn 
Hamiaphara,  apaaking  about  Daaart  Itorm  told  nai  'thaatar  airlift 
la  laarning  how  to  ba  taotioai  again.’  if  K  that  ba  tha  oaaa 
than  thaatar  airlift  la  baok  on  tha  right  traoi  and  tha  Thaatar 
CiNCa  ahuuld  laava  wall  anough  alona 
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UMXTf  TRAtrffimD  TO  MAC 

TAC 

A30th  Air  biviflon,  Pop*  AFB  (in*atlv*tod  31  Doo  74) 

310th  TAotiool  Airlift  Winf.  Lanfloy  AFB 
217th  T«otle*l  Airlift  Winf,  Pop*  AFB 

A34th  Air  Divifion.  Llttlo  Rook  AFB  (ln«otlv«tod  31  Doo  74) 
314i,li  T«btlo*l  Airlift  Wlnfi.  Llttlo  Rook  AFB 
4d3rd  TootloAl  Airlift  Winf,  Dyoao  AFB 

lot  Aoriol  Port  Group 

lot  Aoriol  Port  Bquodron,  Dyooo  AFB 
3nd  Aoriol  Port  Bquodron,  Llttlo  Rook  AFB 
3rd  Aoriol  Port  Bquodron.  Popo  AFB 
4th  Aoriol  Port  Bquodron,  Longloy  AFB 

lot  Aoromodlol  Bvoouotion  Group,  Popo  AFB  (ooolfnod  to  37S 
Aoromodlool  Airlift  Wing) 

Llttlo  Rook  UBAF  Hoopltol  (ooolgnod  to  314  Tootlool  Airlift 
Wing) 

Pop*  UiAF  Cllnio  ooolgnod  to  317  Tootlool  Airlift  Wing 


USAFK 

knd  Aoromodlol  Ivoouotlon  Group,  Rhoin'Moln  AB 
D6th  Aoromodlol  Airlift  Bquodron  Rhoin-Moin  AB 
fith  Aoriol  Port  Bquodron,  RAF  Mlldonholl 
HZ'dud  Tootlool  Airlift  Wing  (oonoo  1  Idotod  with  43Bth 
Milltopy  Airlift  Support  Wing  into  th*  439  TAW 
Hoot  roopono 1 bi 1 1 ty  for  Rhoin-Moin  Tronoforrod  to  MAC 

PAOAF 

374th  Tootlool  Airlift  Wing,  Clork  AB 
21«t  Tootlool  Airlift  Bquodron,  Clark  AB 
770th  Tootlool  Airlift  Bquodron,  Clork  AB 
340th  Tootlool  Airlift  Bquodron,  X*d*no  AB 
Wth  Aoromodlol  Kvoouotlon  Group,  Clork  AB 
voth  Oporotiona  Bquodron,  Clork  AB 
Ot)i  Aoriol  Port  Bquodrun ,  U~Topoo  AB 

UUAKIIO 

13uu  Military  Airlift  Squadron,  Howard  AFB  (oot  31  Mar  73) 

Alookot,  Air  Command  <AitC) 

)7ih  lootlnol  Airlift  Squadron,  klmandorf  APB 
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